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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS, 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal. 
(Continued from page 147.) 

And now to return more particularly to my 
Journal. After Logan had left us, Captain 
White Eyes agreed to join Gibson and accom- 

ny us to Newcomers Town; and although we 

ad been under such straits about a guide, 
now we were suited with two of the best that 
the country afforded. 

2ist. We set out, suitably accommodated 


} (by the assistance of our kind friend Gibson) 


with every necessary, to travel through the 
wilderness. In the evening we encamped by 
the side of a water course, struck a fire, hung 
up the kettle and got a cup of tea. Also 
made some clam soup, with which we were 
comfortably refreshed. After we had supped, 
and belted and hoppled our horses, we picked 
some ferns and spread on the ground with our 
blankets over-them, and laid down and hada 
comfortable night’s rest. 

22d. When [ arose in the morning, I felt 
as refreshed as though I had slept in a bed. 
Soon after breakfast, we mounted and rode 
on. For a considerable distance, the land we 
passed through was but indifferent, of a cold 
thin soil, and the timber small, and it was 
rare to see either beast or bird in this remote 
wilderness. The weather was fine, though 
warm. In the evening we took up our quar- 
ters in or near an old bark cabin, and slept 
comfortably. 
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23d. Journeyed on. Gibson and White 
Eyes, after some time, pushed forward so as 
to reach Cahalamacon or Newcomers Town 
that night, and we rode on more moderately 
and stopped at Gnadenhuetten, a Moravian 
town, about twelve miles short of our destina- 
tion, where we stayed all night. 

24th. After paying for what we had, and | 
after some solid conversation with some of the 
Indians and their teachers, we rode on to 
Muskingum, and reached the Indian town 
about 10 o’clock. Captain Killbuck,* a war 
chief, and one of the Delaware counsellors, 
came out to meet us with a pleasant counte- 
nance, and conducted us to the King’s apart- 
ment, a pretty comfortable log house, with 
two rooms on a floor. TheKing, whose name 
was Netawattwalemun, a venerable old man, 
received us courteously and with much kind- 
ness. Being desired to sit down, aftera pause he 
expressed himself in a feeling manner, by his 
ree “er saying that he was then made 
sensible of the love and friendship that for- 
merly subsisted between our forefathers. His 
kind reception of us, and his pathetic speech, 
warmed my heart with gratitude to Him who 
had put us forth,and preserved us to what 
might be called our journey’s end; and also 
with love to these people. After some little 
conversation, we were conducted to a pretty 
good house, that was sometimes made use of 


*The Indian name of this chief was Gyelele- 
mend. 
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for a skin store, where we were accommodated 
with the best the country afforded, and corn 
for our horses, without cost. After a season, 
an opportunity was had to acquaint them with 
the motive of our coming ; which was a true 
love and friendship, and that we had brought 
an Epistle or Message from a meeting of our 
brethren at Philadelpbia. We reminded them 
that several years before, a few of their tribe, 
when in the city, requested that they might 
be visited and furnished with ministers and 
schoolmasters, who were informed that it was 
not our practice to send ministers, neither was 
it in our power so todo. They must go from 
higber authority, and that as schoolmasters, 
it was also necessary to feel their minds en- 
gaged to the service, or but little could be ex- 
pected from engagements of so weighty and 
important a character. We likewise said that 
if any one came to them with Friends appro- 
bation, certificates or suitable credentials would 
be sent by them to prevent imposition and to 
show that their concern was approved of and 
united with by their friends. The chiefs, after 
hearing us thus discourse, agreed to send to 
the upper Moravian town for Samuel Moore, 
a Jersey Indian, who spoke good English, and 
was a religious man, in whom they placed 
great confidence. They wanted him to inter- 
pret our credentials and anything further we 
might have to offer. Accordingly, a runner 
was provided, and, at our request, I wrote a 
letter to David Sisburger, the Moravian mis- 
sionary, desiring him, in the King’s name, to 
let Samuel Moore come and interpret for him. 
This was sent by the runner, who forthwith 
set out. Our pilot, John Gibson, manifested 
so kind and attentive a disposition, as to wait. 
until the runner returned, although Gibson’s 
pack-horses and driver had gone forward to 
the Shawnee town. This was done that we 
might be confirmed as to the faithful perform- 
ance of Samuel, the interpreter. Gibson said 
he thought himself in debt to our Society for 
the favors he had received from Jeremiah 
Warder, a Friend. 

He said that after he had returned from a 
state of captivity among the Indians, not- 
withstanding he was in Jeremiah’s debt, he 
took him into his store, gave him a good suit 
of broadcloth, a new hat, &c., and told him 
if ever he was able to pay for it, it was well, 
but not to make himself uneasy about it, or to 
that effect. Thus, through the kindness and 
hospitality of our friend Warder, we reaped 


_the- fruits thereof, through our grateful com- 


panion and good guide. 
When the messenger returned with the in- 
terpreter, we produced our certificates and 
the Epistle from the Meeting for Sufferings. 
The Indians had gathered in their council 
house, which was a low but roomy building, 


with seats all around it, and a bench 
placed in the middle, covered with a blankel 
for us to situpon. Here I read the Episth 
which Samuel interpreted ; my aged compam 
ion followed in testimony and prayer. . 
uel kneeled by his side, and delivered th m 
to his brethren in so devout and solemn g 
manner, that there was no room to doubt hig 
faithfulness and honesty, which was also com 
firmed by our friend Gibson. It was a time 
of favor, because of the refreshment we m% 
ceived from the presence of the Lord. After 
the meeting ended we returned to our q 
ters. The same day we were sent for to the 
council-house, when Captain White Eyes stood 
up with a belt of Wampum, and addressed @ 
as follows : 

“ Brothers, this is the Delawares writing? 
(He gently drew the Wampum through his 
hands, with his eyes often upon it, like a mag 
who is reading.) “ Brothers, we are glad, 
and rejoice in our hearts to see our brotherg 
the Quakers, standing before us, and what 
you have said, we heartily unite with. Sineg 
our Saviour came a light to the world, there 
has been a great stir among the people about 
Religion. Some are for one way, and some for 
another. We have had offers of religion many 
times, but would not accept of any until wé 
had seen and heard from our brothers, the 
Quakers, and now you have come and opened 
the door. We have listened to what you havé 
said, and we feel the grace that was in your 
hearts conveyed unto us: and we think as we, 
brothers, were brought up together, as the 
children of one man, that it is our Savio 
wish we should be of one religion. Now, ag 
you have opened the door, we expect to seé 
the way from town to town, quite to the Great 
King over the water. Then our King will 
know that the Quakers and the Delaware 
are as one man and of one religion. But 
brothers, we are poor and weak, and not ab 
to judge for ourselves, and when we think « 
our poor children, we are touched with sorrow, 
We hope you will pity our situation, and im 
struct us in the right way, both in things « 
this life as well as of that which is to come 
Now, what we have said, we hope we shall be 
strengthened to abide by!” He ‘then delive 
ered the belt. t 

After this meeting, John Gibson set off to 
the Shawnee town, and White Eyes to thé 
place of his residence, about ten miles turthe 
westward. We stayed about ten days in th 
town and its neighborhood, during which tim 
we had several religious opportunities, which 
were to mutual satisfaction. We received 
divers visits from neighboring Indians, who 


Lr) 


inquired after Friends. Thomas King asked: 


articularly after his friends Isaac Zane and 
| Israel Pemberton, persons noted for their 
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friendship and kindness towards these people. | everlasting. ~ Brothers, we do not desire you 
Whilst we were there, a small company of| to receive what is herein written, further than 
another tribe, who had been out trading, on | the Good Spirit bears witness to its truth in 
their return home, passed through Newcom- | your own hearts. 

ers Town, with divers kegs of rum thrown| Newcomers Town, 8th mo. 2, 1773. 

across their horses, a little of which I should Signed by Zesuton Heston, 
have been glad to get for my aged companion, JoHN PARRISH, 

but found it was impracticable. J. Lacy. 

The Delaware Council, sensible of the evil| A day or two before we set off to return 
consequences flowing from spirituous liquors home, Captain White Eyes sent a messenger 
being brought among them, came to the re- | to request we would make him a visit at Wo- 
solve that none should be brought amongst | cetomica, his seat, and accordingly we went. 
them and exposed for sale, and therefore on | To demonstrate his affection, he had the logs 
hearing of a trader coming (just before our] cut which had fallen across the road, and 
arrival) with intoxicating spirits, they ordered | rolled out of the way, and when we arrived 
several persons of the tribe to go and meet | there, he gave us a hearty welcome, and had 
him, and knock the heads out of the kegs./@ calf killed, and we were entertained with 
This was complied with ; a striking proof of| much kindness and hospitality. We smoked 
their strong resolution. As our motives in| our pipes together, and it was a time of re- 
performing this arduous journey were purely | newing of friendship, according to the custom 
for the welfare of the Indians, and for the of our forefathers, when there seemed a per- 
peace of our own minds, I found myself en-| fect harmony. In the evening, we returned 
gaged to retire to the road, where I wrote the| to Newcomers Town, accompanied by our 
Shawnees and Wyandots as follows : hospitable friend White Eyes. This town is 

After showing what I had put on paper to | pleasantly situated on the river Muskingum, 
my companions, and they uniting therewith, | 9 beautiful stream, not quite as wide as the 
we signed it, and put it into the hands of the | Schuylkill at the middle ferry. 

Delawares, who promised, after hearing and| Eighth month 3d, and 3d of the week. We 
approving it, to forward to the nations towhom | concluded to turn our faces homeward, and 
it was addressed. To the Shawnees and Wy-| before we took leave we had a solid oppor- 
andots: We, your brothers, of the people called | tunity with the king. Several of his council 
Quakers, having it in our hearts to pay a| being present, they requested the speech which 
visit to our friends and brethren, the Indians, | we had taken down in writing on the belt 
to the westward of the Ohio; and our breth-| might be read, which was accordingly done, 
ren at home having recommended us by cer- | to their satisfaction. At the same time I in- 
tificate, and also the representatives of our | formed them that Samuel Moore, their inter- 
Yearly Meeting held at Philada. for Pennsyl-| preter, requested we would come and see the 
vania and the Jerseys, having expressed their | Indians at the upper Moravian town, the place 
approbation and concurrence in our concern, | of his residence, and read the Epistle which he 
as also their hearty good wishes for your wel-| had interpreted to them. We therefore re- 
fare and prosperity every way: we should | quested the Indians to let us take it for that 
have been glad to see you and to read them | purpose, and we would return it, but they 
to you. But one of us, Zebulon Heston, upon | refused, saying, “If the Moravian Indians 
whom the concern fell the heaviest, being in| want to hear it, let them come to us.” This 
a poor state of health and far advanced in| was some disappointment. We then took a 
age, and our horses far spent, we are not | solid leave of each other, and rode on to Con- 
likely to go any farther than King Newcomers | nodenhead and dined, and then went to the 
Town. We therefore take this method to con- | upper town and lodged where David Sisbur- 
vey our love, and to inform you that we had | ger officiates as minister among them, Be- 
no other motive in coming than your good | fore we retired, the bell rang for evening ser- 
and the peace of our own minds. We seek | vice, which we attended. Next morning set 
nothing that is yours, but would recommend | out on our return to Pittsburg. Here endeth 
you to fear God and work righteousness: for|the Journal. The entire journey occupied 
nothing that works an abomination or that| about ten weeks. 

maketh a lie cau enter the Kingdom of (To be continued.) 

Heaven. Beloved Brothers, we heartily de- 
sire you to take heed to the good Spirit in 
your own hearts, which will not condemn the 
innocent nor acquit the guilty, but such as a 
man sows, such he must reap. If we sow to| mercy to such as wrong them, as those should 
the flesh, of the flesh we shall reap corruption, | be that have experienced the riches of mercy 
bat if we sow to the spirit—of the spirit, life | themselves. Wrath and strife are greatly op- 






























THERE are trials that may be, if not of God’s 
approving, yet of His pes mitting will: and none 
should be so filled with pity, forbearance and 
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ee to the frame and temper of a spiritual 
eart, because they are inconsistent with the 
delight and comfort of that dove-like spirit 
which loves a sedate and quiet breast. Oh, 
saith a soul that feeds upon the sweet com- 
munion of the Spirit, shall the sparkles of 
provocations now catch in my passions, and 
raise such a smoke in my soul as will offend 
and drive away the Comforter from me? 
Seest thou such a Christian quiet and calm 
under provocations, it is very probable that 
His soul feeds upon such sweetness in God as 
he is loath to leave.— Flavel. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Wiwnesaco Acency, Nes., 4th mo. 18, 1870. 

Respected friends,—Of all the unfortunate 
“sons of nature” that inhabit this western 
country, there is no tribe that has suffered 
more at the hands of the Government and 
its people than the Winnebagoes. The first 
treaty made with them on the part of the 
United States was in 1816, at which time 
they were located in a portion of the great 
Northwestern Territory, which is now em- 
braced within the limits of the State of Wis- 
consin. Since then they were treated witH in 
1829, 1832, 1837, 1848 and 1855. 

In 1862, the Winnebagoes were located on 
a most beautiful reservation in the State of 
Minnesota—which reservation was granted 
to them by the terms of their treaty in 1855. 
There they had erected good houses, opened 
their farms, and acquired a knowledge of the 
mechanic arts. They were peaceable, pros- 
perous and happy. 

At this time the Sioux outbreak took place 
in the State—but the Winnebagoes remained 
faithful to the terms of their treaty, and were 
friendly to the whites. But their time had 
come. Their lands were demanded by the 
people of the State, because the Indians had 
made them valuble, and the Sioux outbreak 
formed a pretext for their removal. In the 
spring of 1863 they were driven from their 
comfortable homes, without the least valid 
excuse, to a barren, inhospitable country, five 
hundred miles to the West, on the Missouri 
River, in Dakota Territory, to a place called 
Crow Creek. At this place great numbers of 
them died from exposure and starvation. The 
failure on the part of the Government or its 
agents to comply with the conditions of their 
removal, and their utter destitute condition, 
compelled a large number to leave the reserv- 
ation and go back to Minnesota; but public 
opinion rendered it unsafe for them to remain 
there, because they were Indians; hence they 
went to the old hunting-ground in the State 
of Wisconsin. This was in the fall of 1863. 


In the spring of 1864, a large number more 
left the tribe and joined their friends in Wis- 
consin. Svon after this the remnant of the 





tribe left the reservation at Crow Creek, de 
scending the Missouri River in canoes, and 
landed at the Agency of the Omaha In 
dians in this State. In 1865 they purchased 
the present reservation from the Omahas, and 
in 1866 were removed to it. Here again, the 
failure on the part of those having them ig 
charge to fulfil the most sacred obligations of 
the Government, made their condition so um 
desirable, that a large band of them left, and 
after roaming about in the State of Iowa for 
a time, joined their friends in Wisconsin~ 
where they could obtain a living by fishing 
and hunting. 

The number now in Wisconsin is variously 
estimated at from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred. After the number became so large, 
then the Government placed them in charge 
of a special agent, in whose charge they now 
are. They do not own land there, but stay 
about in the timber and in the settlements, 
and subsist by hunting, fishing and beggin 
They and their friends here look anxiously 
forward to the time when the two portions of 
the tribe can be united on this their proper 
reeervation. To do this, we have but to re 
verse the past method of dealing with them, 
No class of beings are more easily managed, 
more reliable, than the Winnebago Indians, 
when once you possess their confidence ; noné 
more unmanageable when that confidence ig 
destroyed. No people on the face of the 
globe are so susceptible to generous and kind 
treatment—none more proud and resolute 
in avenging their wrongs—than the Indians 
of the West. ; 

The practical question of how best perma. 
nently to treat with the Indians must soon be 
decided. How shall we reunite the broken” 
bands of friendship and maintain peaceable 
relations with the Indian tribes? To my 
mind there is nothing easier, Instead of send- 
ing armies with the instruments of death and 
destruction, send them laden with food and 
clothing—with all the implements of peace, 
to improve their mental, moral and physical 
condition. Treat them kindly, deal with 
them justly, and show by our acts that we 
desire to befriend them. Teach their rising 
generation to till the soil. Instruct them in 
all the mechanical arts, and in all that tends — 
to make life a blessing and not a curse. Then 
will the Indian, whom we have alienated by 
our acts of inhumanity, become our lasting ~ 
friend. To this tribe, as well as others, the” 
lines written by Superintendent 8. M. Janney, © 
many years ago, seem most aptly to apply: 

** Children of Onas! do they not 
Deserve our fostering aid ? 
Our fathers, once a feeble band, 
While strangers in a foreign land, 
Reposed beneath their shade.”’ 
Respectfully, thy friend, J. A: P. 


See 
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INDEPENDENCE AND CONTENTMENT IN HUM- 
BLE LIFE. 

Riding .on horseback, near the town of 
Market Harborough, [my father] overtook 
an elderly man, whose appearance was that 
of a shepherd or laboring man. There was 
something in the honest simplicity of his 
countenance, which so arrested my father’s 
attention, that heslackened his pace, in order 
to let the stranger come up with him, and 
when he did so, was somewhat surprised at 
his accosting him in the language peculiar to 
our Society. A conversation followed, in 
which my father was so interested, that he 
prevailed on his companion to stay at the 
next town and take some refreshments with 
him. It appeared that this aged Friend was 
going to London from one of the dales of 
Yorkshire, where he lived on asmall farm of 
five pounds per annum. The product of this 
farm maintained himself and sister, who kept 
his house, while another sister, who boarded 
with him, paid him sixteen pence per week 
for her maintenance. They manufactured 
their own wool for clothing, and lived chiefly 
on milk and vegetables, 

Having been this year unusually successful 
with his flock of twenty-eight sheep, he was 
anxious to attend the Yearly Meeting. He 
said that some of his friends at Kendal had 
been solicitous about his undertaking so long 
@ journey on foot with his slender means ; 
and they had kindly furnished him the names 
of several Friends who would accommodate 
him with a meal or lodging, but that, in gen- 
eral, he did not feel freedom to avail himself 
of this; he had, mostly, sought refreshment 
at small inns, and though in some of these he 
had not been very well received, he seemed 
to be cheerfully pursuing his journey. The 
contentment and independence of this worthy 
man, in his very humble circumstances, made 
a lasting impression on the mind of my father, 
who, several years afterwards, ascertained him 
to be an esteemed minister in our Society ; his 
name John Aiker. It appeared that he died 
shortly after his return from this journey.— 
From Memoirs of M. Foz. 





“SOMETHING A-WANTING.”—A poor woman 
in the Orkneys, who had been converted under 
the preaching of Thomas Collins, was asked 
by a Friend who lately visited the islands, 
what, she considered the cause of the low state 
of religion there? She replied, “Weel, I mind 
me that when the people had meetings for 
themselves, and they all, men and women, 
took part in them, it was more lively like, 
and noo, ye ken, why it’s just one man does 
it all. Weel, its gude preaching, varra gude, 
but then it wad seem there’s something a- 
wanting.’—London Friend. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“Tf any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him.” Again: “ Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon.” We perceive 
these Scripture texts strike at the root of 
worldly-mindedness. If we allow our minds 
to be wholly engrossed in the pursuit of the 
honors of this world, its riches or its pleasures, 
we shall soon find it filled with vain imagery 
of its own creation, to the exclusion of serious 
considerations pertaining to its spiritual wel- 
fare, leaving no room for the Heavenly Vis- 
itant. 

It is important that we examine each one 
for ourselves, whether we are living a life of 
self-indulgence, regardless of the duty we owe 
to God and to our fellow-man, thus depriving 
ourselves of the blessed privilege grarted to 
the children of the Most High—the enjoy- 
ment of the Father’s love—or do we strive to 
keep a faithful watch over our thoughts and 
actions, and in obedience to the command, 
take up our daily cross, and endeavor to over- 
come the many evil propensities which are 
warring against our better nature, asking of 
our Heavenly Father assistance to strengthen 
us in our resolutions to serve Him with a per- 
fect heart and with a willing mind. If this 
latter be our condition, we shall at seasons 
be permitted to enjoy His holy presence, and 
to know His banner over us to be love. As 
our hearts become filled with love to God, 
this precious feeling will be extended to the 
whole human family; and to minister to the 
wants and comforts of our fellow-beings will 
be a source of pleasure, whether it be to hand 
a cup of cold water, in the name of a disciple, 
or to alleviate the physical sufferings of the 
needy. In either case we shall surely have 
our reward ; for what can yield us more pure 
happiness than to console and assist our fel- 
low pilgrims, as we journey onward through 
the varied scenes of time. 

4th mo. 21, 1870. S. M. H. 





GRATIFICATION OF OLD AGE, 


Old age is often querulous. - It is one of 
its. defects to be so; but let not this occasional 
weakness deceive you. You may be assured 
that naturally it has gratifications of its own, 
which fully balance those of earlier days, and 
which, if cultivated, would carry on the 
stream of happiness to its grave. If life has 
been rightly employed, it will also have the 
visioned recollection of its preceding comforts 
to enhance the pleasures which it is actually 
enjoying. My own experience, in the sixty- 
seventh year of my age, is, that notwithstand- 
ing certain ailments and infirmities, and the 
privations they occasion, it is just as happy 
as all the preceding seasons were, though in 
a different way—so happy as to cause no re- 
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gret that they have passed and no desire to 
exchange what is for what has been. If 
youth has hopes, and prospects, and wishes 
that enchant it, age has no inferiority even 
in this respect.— Turner. 


it without a tremor. But women are strong 
when strength is needed, and quite as heroig 
in times of trial as the best and bravest of ug 
can boast of being. They have more faith, 
they are more optimistic than we; but, whate 
ever the cause, they show perfect resignation 
to the inevitable. : 

I have no theological theory on the subject, 
no bias of creed; but I have almost invariae 
bly observed that persons conscious of the 
nearness of death are far less troubled by 
fears of the future than by anxieties about 
the present. They seem to have little dread 
of the unknown, but much sorrow at parting 
with the known. Apart from physical coms 
fort—which is very dear to the dying—theit 
last thoughts appear fixed upon those they 
leave behind. The burthen on most men’s 
minds is that their worldly affairs are unat 
ranged. After making disposition of theif 
material effects, they seem to have small con 
cern respecting their spiritual welfare. Theit 
affections influence them still more. When 
a husband and a father sees his end approach- 
ing, he thinks only of his wife and children; 
and loving messages to them are even before 
prayers upon his paling lips. The young 
man betrothed gives the last beatings of his 
heart to the being his love has sanctified and 
idealized. Or, if free from the romantic pas 
sion that sooner or later comes to us all, his 
soul goes out to his mother—first, last, and 
best of friends ; his sister, or some one akin to 
him by sympathy and blood. 

Nature is kinder than we think. She pre 
pares the mind no less than the hody for ape 
proaching dissolution. She seems inclined to 
spare us all unnecessary pain. If death were 
not good for us, it would not be. We may 
not see it; we may find it difficult to believe” 
But death must be a blessing in disguise. If 
is not the thing itself, but the form in which 
it is clothed, that appals us. Stripped of its 
gloomy associations, it reveals to us a pum 
pose that is wise and a destiny that is tendery 










































From the Independent. 
LIGHT BEYOND THE SHADOW. 
BY JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 

Death in most cases is very sad; but often 
it is sadder to those who live than to those who 
die. Death, like danger, grows less terrible 
as we approach it. We inherit the belief 
that it is the greatest of calamities; and yet, 
in the midst of world-weariness and after long 
struggles with life, we turn to it instinctively 
for relief. We all know and say that death 
is as natural as sleep; that, philosophically, 
we should neither seek nor avoid it; and still, 
partially from the instinct of self-preservation, 
and partially from theologic training, death 
is a bugbear to men as well as children. 

We are apt to imbibe the notion—how it 
is difficult to determine—that when we are 
made certain of physical dissolution, we are 
seized with horror no imagination can picture. 
The terror of death is dinned into our ears 
from early childhood, until extraordinary 
faith is required to believe that this fiat of 
Nature is not a cruelty from Heaven. So 
many fearful deathbed scenes are described 
to us as warnings, and employed as stimu- 
lants to a better life, that it is not strange 
that beyond the shadow of the grave we fail 
to see the light of hope and consolation. 

Experience interferes seriously with many 
of our teachings. When 1 was very young, I 
used to think that no one not a regular com- 
municant of ‘the church ever quitted this 
world without shrinking with terror from the 
next, withou¥ enduring an agony of spirit 
which to witness was never to forget. I re- 
member how comfortingly surprised I was 
when I first stood by a bed of death. The 
man who lay there was by no means pious— 
perhaps not even moral; and yet he passed 









away as calmly and gently as if he had fallen 
asleep. 

Since then I have seen a great many per- 
sons die—in battle, in military hospitals, sud- 
denly and violently, of painful and lingering 
wounds, of protracted and gradual decay. 
My experience in the field, in the prison-pens 
of the South, as well as of what seems a des- 
tiny drawing me to closing hours of strangers 
and of friends, has made me familiar with 
Death under almost all circumstances, and 
thoroughly changed my early opinions of its 
effect upon those who meet it. 

Women, more sensitive and imaginative 


than we, might be thought to cower before 
the yawning tomb, when men, through pride 
and severer self discipline, could contemplate 






If we knew what lay beyond, few of us would 
undo, I fancy, the decree of fate. After we 
have stepped beyond the sable curtain that 
hides the mystery of mysteries, we must be as 
unwilling to go back as we should be here to 
retrace our steps to the gates of birth. 

Life is as strange as death, as incompre 
hensible. If we knew before we were born 
what we must suffer in time, we should shrink 
from birth far more than from what we now 
call death. Nothing perishes, nothing is lost. 
Only good is creative, and love is always im- 
mortal. What lies behind us is as mysteri- 
ous as what lies beyond. We are no more 


consulted at our coming than at our going, 


Birth and death are the poles of our mortal 


being, and however important and significant 
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tous can be of little consequence in consid- 
eration of the whole. 

Eternity is all around us. We belong to 
and are a part of the Universal Plan. We 
can never aac wherein we are fettered and 
wherein we are free. But in all creation we 
perceive the law of change and the signs of 

rogress. We cannot go backward, for noth- 
ing goes backward. We must be blind indeed 
if we fail to see at all times and in all transmu- 
tations that the tendency of universal being is 
upward ; that God is a synonym for love. 





























Oroz Acency, Nesraska, 4th mo. 25th, 1870. 

Esteemed friend John Saunders.—Thy fa- 
vor of 4th mo, 11th, enclosing check for $75, 
came to hand a short timesince. I have also 
the pleasure of acknowledging the reception 
of the last four boxes of goods forwarded to 
my address by the Aid Associations of Phila- 
delphia, Darby, and New Garden. The 
clothing was of a kind and quality well 
adapted to the wants of our school children, 
and the amount received will enable the 
teachers to keep a small supply on hand dur- 
ing the summer months for such as may from 
time to time stand in need of it. 

Through the exertions of the Aid Associa- 
tions of Friends a great change has been ef- 
fected in the appearance of the children in 
this Agency,—a change that is the more ap- 
parent when we compare their present ap- 
pearance and condition with what they were 
ayearago. Then the children were many of 
them entirely naked, and not one of them 
possessed a coat or pair of pants. Their faces 
were generally daubed with paint, and their 
heads, if unshorn, always presented an ap- 
pearance suggestive of vermin and uncleanli- 
ness. The girls were slovenly and untidy in 
the extreme. Now both boys and girls come 
to school regularly with faces destitute of 
paint, hair nicely combed, and bodies encased 
in comfortable and well-fitting garments. 
Since my last writing the health of the tribe 
has improved greatly; but there are still a 
number of cases that require close attention, 
and the money just received will prove a 
source of comfort to many a poor suffering 
creature. Hoping that the Aid Associations 
of Philadelphia may feel that they have not 
labored in vain, I am, 

Thy friend, A. L. GREENE. 


LITTLE DEEDS. 

BY E. B. BROWNING. 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. °*Twill employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin. 
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the rain, but we did uot suffer. 
of my spirit was that we might know an over- 
shadowing of divine love, and be favored to 
offer acceptable worship on the altar of the 
heart. 
no might of their own, were remembered, and 
under the tender feeling that flowed toward 
them, they were reminded that the reward 
for simple duties, faithfully performed, was as 
full as that received where greater things 
were required. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





My mind has been travelling with thee— 
may I not say daily—since thou left this city, 
but more /eelingly some few days since—not 
that I believed I had anything to do in the 
work; but I felt a sympathy and encourage- 
ment for those that had entered into the vine- 
yard to labor, not doubting but that they 
would receive the penny in due time from the 
hands of the blessed Master. 
want thee to be instant and zea/ous in season. 
I believe that more Godly zeal is much want- 
ing in our Religious Society to stir up the 
pure minds, by way of remembrance,—for 
this is pretty much all the poor instrument 
can do, 
able to return home to the bosom of your 
friends with the answer of well done good and 
faithful servant. 
peace that the world cannot give nor take 
away. 


Therefore I 


My desire is that you may all be 


This would produce that 





I left home under an earnest desire that at 


all times and in all places I might be so wateh- 
ful as to preserve my peace unbroken. I 
asked for nothing more than the approval of 
the blessed internal Monitor, and that I might 
move on day by day in the path into which 
this may lead, without desiring any thing be- 
yond my reach, or coveting things “ too high” 
for me. There is safety in humility, and if 
this be my clothing, all will be well. 


I went with my daughter to meeting through 
The travail 


The “little ones,” who felt they had 


I am aware, my dear friend, that the sym- 
pathy of a little sister cannot add much to 
thy strength, yet at many seasons, as well as 
this eve, whilst pensively musing, thou hast 
been sweetly brought into remembrance, 
wherein in spirit I am thy side companion in 
unison with thee in thy present prospect ; and 
in this fellowship there is a feeling wherein 


Who makes the head, consents to miss the point; | much expression is not needed. I believe 


Who makes the point, agrees to leave the head ; 
And if a man should cry, “‘I want a pin, 

And I must make it straightway, head and point, 
His wisdom is not worth the pin he wants. 


thou hast known a renewed baptism, wherein 


»| all former experience and strength are as 


nought; and perhaps in moments of weak- 
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ness thou art ready to call in question the 
a of this present movement, and in 
ow seasons thou canst scarcely perceive that 
the dew of Heaven is nourishing the root of 
life. and refreshing the branches; neverthe- 
less thou art sustained by an Almighty Pow- 
er, who will equip thee with an armor of his 
own preparing, and in the needful time thou 
wilt find fulness of strength to perform His 
requisitions. 

N. Y. at present is entirely out of sight, 
and the present clothing of my spirit leads 
me to retire from the outward companionship 
even of those who are very dear to me. Per- 
haps in this connection I sometimes need to 
set a double watch, lest the desire for solitude, 
when under the pressure of mental exercise, 
shall become morbid. But just now the lan- 
guage is impressively with me, “Tarry thou 
here while I go yonder.” If patience can be 
abode in, and I am found waiting in the little- 
ness of self, perhaps light will shine out of 
obscurity, and darkness become as noonday. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetinc.—The 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders belonging 
to this body convened on the 6th inst., many 
being present from other Yearly Meetings, 
both with and without minutes. It was ac- 
knowledged to be a season of unusual inter- 
est. A remarkable feeling of love and unity 
pervaded the assembly, which was also mani- 
fested by harmonious labor. 

On First-day all the Meeting- houses in this 
city were open as usual for religious worship. 
Both houses at 15th and Race streets were 
closely filled, and a great number remained 
in the yard unable to obtain seats. A meet- 
ing was also held in the Lecture-room of the 
school building. A solemn feeling prevailed 
in each of the assemblies, and the many in- 
struments through whom the feeling found 
expression were favored to dwell near the 
Fountain and hand forth that which can alone 
refresh and strengthen. The evening meet- 
ing was a memorable occasion, being marked 
by unusual solemnity and unity of feeling. 

The Yearly Meeting commenced its ses- 
sions on Second-day the 9th inst., and the 
usual routine of business claimed attention. 
Epistles were received in both meetings from 
the five Yearly Meetings with which we cor- 


respond—all evincing fraternal feeling and) 
unity of interest—binding us together as ones 
household of faith. Committees were ap 
pointed to essay replies to be submitted for 
approval at a future sitting. Twenty-two. 
minutes for ministers and elders in attendance, 
from other Yearly Meetings were read. The! 
reading of a portion of the Minutes of last’ 
year introduced to the consideration of Wo- 
men Friends the subject of the Representation. 
of Women in the Meeting for Sufferings, 
which subject had been presented to the Quar- 
terly Meetings through the Extracts; but as 
no action in regard to it had been forwarded, 
it was left for the present. The men entered. 
upon the state of Society, and proceeded as 
far as the 1st query and its answers. A fur 
ther account of the proceedings will be con- 
tinued in our next number. 








Errata.—In looking over ‘Country Life, No. II,” 
of Fourth mo. 30th, I find that the addition of salt 
to the food of cows was recommended without quali-- 
fication. This was an error that escaped notice 
until seen in print. It should have read, ‘‘ A hand- 
ful of salt at least once a week,’’ &c. RuraL. 

Lcd ia llicsalbipila ated 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 15th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
<i ‘* Orange, N. J., 10} A.M. 
- ‘¢ Gunpowder, Maryland, (old Meet- 
ing house,) 10 A.M. 
- 22d, Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
ea ‘* Galen, N. Y., 3 P.M. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST.—NO. II. 
On THe Nitz, 1st mo. 19, 1870. 

The company on board the America con- 
sists of the five passengers, Pietro Ciautur, 
our dragoman, a cook and his assistant, a 
waiter, and the Reis or captain with fourteen 
sailors. 

The boat is new, and very clean and com- 
fortable; our state-rooms, bath-room, &c., 
being all that could be desired. The dining 
saloon, seventeen feet in length, is luxurious- 
ly fitted up with handsome carpets, curtains, 
and a divan on each side. In the evening it 
is brilliantly lighted, and if you could see us 
gathered round the table with our work and 
books you would think the picture very home- 
like and attractive. We are perfectly de- 
lighted with our present mode of life; the 


4 new and peculiar scenes through which we 


are passing, and the freedom from care, give 
us all the advantages of travelling without 
its attendant penalties of hunting first-class 
hotels, settling bills, &e. Our dragoman en- 
gages to furnish the boat accommodations, 
which include a first-class table, all the don- 
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keys and guides we may need on the different 
excursions—in short, to pay all expenses to the 
first Cataract and back to Cairo; giving us 
fifteen days of sight-seeing on the way at any 
a we may choose to select. So we are 
iving in our own hired house, and the cap- 
tain and crew are the servants who keep it 
going. Our dragoman has been so provident 
that we can scarcely call for anything that is 
not forthcoming; I should except butter, 
which we might order all day without find- 
ing. Ours comes from England, and has not 
a very fresh taste; but fruits we have in 
abundance of the very best kind. We have 
progpessed but slowly; the wind favoring us 
ut one day since leaving Minieh, which was 
quite a pretty-looking place after the misera- 
ble mud towns we had been seeing for some 
days previous; composed of houses withouta 
single window or opening of any kind except 
alow door. Roda and Minieh are each fav- 
ored with a palace of the Viceroy, and with 
the large sugar factories present quite a dif- 
ferent appearance. Between these two towns 
we saw a file of some hundred camels carry- 
ing sugar cane. 

The miserable condition of the villages 
along the river presents a striking contrast to 
the magnificent display by the Viceroy at 
the opening of the Suez Canal; to support 
which these towns have been taxed for two 
or three years ahead. 

Such profuse and extended hospitality has 
not often been equalled, inasmuch as the in- 
Vitations of the Viceroy included not only 
the royalties and grandees of Europe, but all 
kinds and sorts of people, with newspaper re- 
porters in shoals. In fact, so handsomely 
were they treated, that people seemed loath 
to go home; and when we were in Cairo at 
the hotel, there was a table kept up at the 
Viceroy’s expense two months after the 
Opening, and these people could order what 
they pleased—wines, carriages, boats, &c. I 
should think this liberal entertainer at his 
next public party would state the time for its 
dismissal. There was a burlesque got up and 
acted at the French theatre in Cairo called 
Les Invitees, who were represented as order- 
ing jewelry, boots, clothes, &c., and when the 
bills were presented, saying, “ Je sius invité.” 
The Viceroy, however, politely.caused it to 
be suppressed. I heard one gentleman say, 
in boasting of all the attentions they had re- 
ceived, that tickets were given them from 
Paris and to return; and that they had in- 
quired whether they could include going to 
Athens on their way back, and had received 
permission. 

The shores of the Nile are here green and 
fertile to the water’s edge, and we notice 
groves of the finest palm and groups of aca- 





cia trees. This point, we hear, has been oc- 
cupied by Christians, by whom irrigation was 
tolerably well understood. Two or three days 
ago, in passing the Coptic Convent, several 
shaven heads made their appearance in the 
water swimming toward our boat, screaming, 
“T’m a Christian! Oh, Howadger! backsheesh, 
backsheesh !” Some coins being thrown, the 
caught them in their mouths, and the uncou 
naked creatures disappeared. Along the river, 
where the hills are close to the shore, we can 
see numberless openings cut in their rocky 
sides : these are the caves so often spoken of 
in Scripture as places of burial. The interior 
walls are frequently covered with paintings 
representing different occupations and trades, 
which appear to have been carried on in those 
days in precisely the same manner that they 
are now. 

When we stop at night near a town, the 
dragoman hires men to watch the boat while 
our sailors sleep. One evening, being near 
the town of Beni Hassan, we asked if we 
were to run in there for the night, but were 
answered, “Oh, no, the people here are not 
safe, we shall cross the river.” After we had 
lain to for the night on the Libyan side, and 
were sitting in our saloon writing and read: 
ing, Antonio, our waiter, put his head inside 
the door, saying, hurriedly, “Is the shooter 
ready? Here’s something big to shoot.” We 
did not know from his manner but that he 
wanted W. to try his hand on a few Arabs, 
However, the something big proved to be 
some pelicans close by; but while the gun. 
was being loaded, they took the liberty of 
getting out of reach. We have seen all sorts 
of work going on among the crew, even dress 
making. The other day we watched a man 
cutting out and sewing a dress for himself, 
and as we seemed interested, he explained an 
Arab style of dress, loose and easy to throw 
off when they jump into the water. 

We have also had a sermon. An Arab 
sheik priest came on board and seated him- 
self among the crew, and after smoking his 
pipe delivered a discourse, in which, though 
we could not understand the words, we could 
easily recognize the true regular sing-song so 
often used in sermons at home, showing how 
venerable the tune must be. After the ser- 
mon his pipe was again filled, and afterwards 
passed to us to examine. The stem was strong, 
with brass rings filed into the shape of seal 
rings, and from this hung a string of red 
beads on which he said his prayers. I asked 
him if he wanted us to buy it; the dragoman 
said he would not part with it on any account, 
being, I suppose, sacred as connected with 
his religion; he accepted, however, some 
coins—wished us and our boat a successful 
trip and happy return ; and placing his hand 
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upon his head, (the salutation to superiors,) 
bade us adieu. 

A few minutes ago we were invited on deck 
to see the Arabs dancing. A number of 
them were seated in a circle while some 
played the tamborine, and all joined in 
the singing. One out of the circle would 
jump up and dance for a few moments with 
a pole in his hand, giving his body all sorts 
of contortions; suddenly down he would 
drop and another take his place. With re- 
gard to the music, I should call it a monoto- 
nous hum-drum, yet I suppose it has charms 
to soothe the savage breast. The cook for 
the crew is a little boy named Abbas, whose 
dark face always lights up with a broad grin 
at sight of one of us, displaying a set of teeth 
white as pearls. As he is ever ready to run, 
the name of Abbas, Abbas, resounds from the 
deck on all occasions, and he will climb to 
the top of the mast or plunge into the hold 
with equal agility and good nature. The 
' food which he prepares for the men, and 


which they eat with their hands from a large 
? bowl, is said to be of precisely the same kind 
} as the mess of pottage for which Esau sold 


his birthright. Many things remain un- 
changed in this country since ancient times. 
The manner in which water is raised from the 
river for irrigation on this part of the Nile, is 
exactly the same as that used three thousand 
years ago. The shadoof consists of buckets 
or skins of animals attached to long poles, 
managed in the style of the old-fashioned well 
buckets at home ; only varied in being attend- 
ed by dark men in costume nearly as natural. 

First mo. 23d. We have been favored with 
good winds for two or three days, and have 
passed the towns of Sicot and Girgheh, and 
expect to be at Keneh to morrow—four hun- 
dred and five miles from Cairo, and forty- 
eight below Thebes. 

First mo. 25th. After a slow day a fine 
breeze has sprung up and we are going nicely. 
We passed some dom palms to-day, the first 
we have seen. They differ from other palms 
in branching near the ground, and then again 
higher up, giving them a different, but not so 
decidedly an oriental appearance as those we 
have been admiring. Pietro brought us ina 
specimen of the fruit; the nut is so hard 
that it is used in making drills. W. went off 
awhile with his gun and shot some pigeons 
and an Egyptian hoopoc, which he has some 
idea of preserving for its peculiar top-knot. 

The weather is delightful ; the thermometer 
generally stands about fifty-five at breakfast 
time and seventy-five at noon in our cabin. 
The evenings have been lovely, and we have 
enjoyed the bright full moon, and the stars, 
which shine with extra brilliancy from the 
intense clearness of the atmosphere. The 
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run the rivers. 





other evening, when watching to see the moon’ 
rise, only a slight thread-like crescent made 
its appearance instead of the full orb we ex- 
pected ; it proved to be a nearly total eclipse, — 
We have not been enough in the astronomi- 
cal line lately to know that it was due, but we 
watched it for two hours with great interest 
until she showed her full face again. 





From “ All the Year Round.” 
A DRIFT FOR LIFE. 
The Great Central Pacific Railway just 


opened across the whole Continent of America 
from sea to sea, runs in the neighborhood of 
some of the wildest Territories now left to 
explorers. 
trict beyond the Rocky Mountains, marked in 
the map as belonging partly to Utah, and 
partly to the State of Colorado, which has 
scarcely ever been approached until the last 
two years, and which contains some of the 
strangest scenery in the world. It consists 
of a series of high table lands in steps, one be- 
hind the other, seamed with gulfs or chasms 
thousands of feet deep, at the bottom of which 
It is completely barren, as . 
every drop of water drains off at once from 
the surface above: an arid desert, with no 
vegetation beyond a prickly shrub or a dis- 
torted cactus. 
fissures, called canons, are volcanic rents in 
the earth, or have been produced by the ac- 
tion of the rivers themselves, or by both to- 
gether, is a geological point not yet decided. 


There is, particularly, one dis- 


Whether these extraordinary 


In some of the shallower ravines, trees are 


to be found growing by the beds of the 
streams, and in their broken sides, and an 
enormous cactus is mentioned, which often 


reaches forty feet in height; but the deeper 


clefts are more like immense drains than any- 
thing else, sometimes even larger at the bot- 


tom than the top, where the softer rock is 
worn by the water, and not more than a 
hundred feet wide; the sun scarcely pene- 
trates to such enormous depths, the soil is 
washed away by the floods, and there is 


scarcely any footing for plants or shrubs. 


The only white men who have hitherto ex- 
plored this inhospitable reigon, have been the 
“ prospectors,” or seekers for gold; and lat- 
terly some of the Yankee pioneers in search 
of “ new tracts.” Oneof these, Gen. Palmer, 
is quoted by Dr. Bell in his interesting work 
on these regions, as follows: “Suddenly 
there yawned at our feet, without the least 
previous indication, one of those fearful chasms 
with its precipitous sides hundreds of feet 
deep, and apparently so narrow that you 
hardly realize the fact that, before you can 
continue your march you must either find a 
place sufficiently broken to descend and 
mount again on the other side with your 
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thereabouts.~ A shower of bullets and arrows 
following, poor Baker fell immediately, and 
though he raised himself against a rock and 
fired in return, he called out to the others, 
who were hurrying up to his help, “ Back, 
boys, save yourselves, I’m dying!” Th 
stood by him, nevertheless, till the breath le 
his body, firing on the Indians as they came 
up. The delay of the wretched Apaches in 
scalping the dead body enabled the two men 
to rush down the chasm once more, secure 
the arms, a stock of provisions, and the lariats 
of the mules. There was no chance of saving 
the animals. 

It was quite impossible to escape by the 
upper country, where they were certain to 
fall into the hands of the Indians, and they 
followed the stream for four hours, when it 
flowed into the great Colorado at a low strip 
of bottom-land where the cold grey walls, 
which must here have been two thousand feet 
high, hemmed them in, and there was no pos- 
sible outlet but along the river itself. A 
good deal of drift-wood lay on the shore, and 
they put together a frail raft of three trunks 
of the cotton-tree, about ten feet long, fastened 
with their mule ropes, and then picked out a 
couple of stout poles to serve as paddles to 
guide it. It is a proof how little they realized 
the frightful security of their prison-walls, 
that they waited until the moon went down 
for fear they should be seen by Indians, 
About midnight they launched their miserable 
craft, and went rushing down the yawning 
canon, tossing and whirling about in the ed- 
dies, and dashing against the rocks in the 
dark. Early in the morning they found a 
place where they could land, but the walls 
seemed to be increasing in height. They 
strengthened their raft, and ate some of their 
food, which was by this time quite soaked. 
The width of the canon seemed to them some 
sixty or seventy yards, and the current car- 
ried them about three ‘miles an hour. That 
day they reached the confluence with the Rio 
Grande, but the two rivers were hardly wider, 


loaded mules, or consume days in heading 
the inexorable channel.” On one occasion he 
with his party of soldiers had decided on go- 
ing down and travélling in the bed of the 
stream, following an Indian trail, when upon 
reaching a spot where the clifts in the rear, 
ahead, and above, looked like a grey coffin, 
they suddenly heard a horrible roar, which 
echoed as if all the savages in the Rocky 
Mountains were upon them; and they re- 
ceived a perfect shower of arrows and bullets, 
followed by the rolling down of enormous 
stones on their heads, by the stealthy Apache 
Indians. In this case, General Palmer's 
force was large enough to send two scaling 
parties, who mounted the cliff like cats, took 
the Indians in the rear and put them to flight ; 
but, says he, if the soldiers had been fewer in 
number they must all have been killed. 

The hero, however, of canon explorers, 
though an involuntary one, is a certain James 
White; whose story, as given by Dr. Bell, 
follows here in a somewhat condensed form : 

In the spring of 1867, a small party of 
Yankee prospectors having heard that small 
lumps of gold had been seen in the pouch of 
an Ifdian from that district, set off to try 
their luck. At the miserable village called 
Colorado City, situated on the last hem of the 
known land, they heard such an account of 
the hardships of the country, and the dangers 
from the Indians, that one of the party fell 
off. The other three, with two pack mules to 
carry their provisions, mining tools, and 
blankets, travelled on in a south-western di- 
rection four hundred miles, beyond all trace 
of the white man. They found a little gold, 
on striking the San Juan, but not enough to 
satisfy them, and went on another hundred 
miles or so, into the wilderness, until they 
reached the great canon of the Colorado 
river, by no means at its deepest part. They 
and their animals were suffering sadly from 
thirst, and the only water was foaming and 
dashing like a silver thread, two thousand 
feet below, at the bottom of perpendicular 
cliffs. They pushed on, hoping to find a place | though deeper, than the one; the depth of the 
by which they might climb down. After a| fissures at this point is estimated, by trigono- 
most toilsome day among the rough rocks,| metrical estimates made afterwards, to be 
they succeeded in discovering a smaller canon, | about four thousand feet, with pinnacles of 
where a stream made its way into the main | great height —— out in places. At night 
river; -and got at lust to the bottom, where | they fastened themselves to a rock, or hauled 
they encamped. They were much disheart- | up their raft on some bottom land. The per- 
ered, and talked of returning home. Capt. | pendicular walls were composed of grey sand- 
Baker, however, kept up their spirits, and | rock, the.lower portions worn smooth by the 
sang songs over the camp fire; and when they | action of floods, up to about forty feet. A 
started next morning they were in very good | little line of blue sky showed high above 
heart. They were climbing the precipitous | them, but the sun shone only for an hour or 
bank, Baker in front, then James White, last-| so in the day—it was a dark gloomy abyss, 
ly Strole with the mules, when suddenly they | where nothing grew, and not so much asa 
heard the war-whoop of the Apaches, the| bird was to be seen. Every now and then 

most cowardly and cruel of the Indian tribes | they shot past side canons, which looked black 
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and forddiding, like cells in the walls of a 
massy prison. They remembered, however, 
that Baker had told them the town of Cohille 
was at the mouth of the caron where the 
river Colorado entered the plain. They 
thought they could make their provisions last 
five days, and “surely such wonderful walls 
could not last forever.” 
(To be continued.) 
CAREFUL AND KIND. 
BY S. H BROWNE. 
Pray, be gentle, little sister! 
Softly touch those painted wings, 
Butterflies and moths, remember, 
Are such very tender things ! 
Carefully, my pretty wee one, 
Press the sheltering twigs aside, 
Just to view the naked nestlings 
Safely sleeping side by side. 
Gently stroke the playful kitten; 
Kindly pat the patient dog; 
Let your unmolesting mercy 
Spare the worm, the snake, the frog ! 
Wide is God’s great world around us ; 
Room enough for all to live; 
Mar no creature’s brief enjoyment, 
Take not what you cannot give. 
Ever let your hearts be tender, 
For the mute and helpless plead ; 
Pitying leads to prompt relieving, 
Kindly thought to kindly deed. 


—Boston Transcript. 
— ~~ 


BY AND BY. 


BY DAVID BATES, 
There is an angel ever near, 
When toil and trouble vex and try, 
That bids our fainting hearts take cheer, 
And whispers to us—‘‘ By and by,” 
We hear it at our mother’s knee : 

With tender smile and love. lit eye, 
She grants some boon on childish plea, 

In these soft accents—‘‘ By and by.”? 
What visions crowd the youthful breast— 

What holy aspirations high 
Nerve the young heart to do its best, 

And wait the promise —‘“ By and by.”? 
The maiden sitting sad and lone, 

Her thoughts half uttered with a sigh, 
Nurses the griet she will not own, 

And dreams bright dreams of—‘ By and by.” 


The pale young wife dries up her tears, 
And stills her restless infant’s cry, 
To catch the coming step, but hears, 
How sadly whispered—‘ By and by.” 
And manhood with his strength and will, 
To breast life’s ills and fate defy, 
Though fame and fortune be his, still, 
His plans that lie in—‘‘ By and by.” 
The ‘estitute, whose scanty fare 
The weary task can scarce supply, 
Cheat the grim visage of Despair 
With Hope’s fair promise—‘‘ By and by.’? 
The millions whom oppression wrongs 
Send up to Heaven their wailing cry, 
And, writhing in the tyrant’s thongs, 
Still hope for freedom—*' By and by.”? 





Thus ever o’er life’s rugged way, 
This angel, bending from the sky, 
Beguiles our sorrows, day by day, 
With her sweet whisperings—" By and by.” 
1 atest Clint 
From Nature. 


CATCHING COLD. 


Two lectures were delivered in Gresham 
College on the evenings of the 14th and 15th 
January, by Dr. Symes Thompson, the Gre- 
sham Professor of Medicine. 

The first of these lectures embraced a 
theme admirably adapted to fulfil the popu- 
lar object with which this City professorship 
has been established, and as eminently suited 
to the present season : it treated of “ Catching 
Cold.” 

The Professor first described, by reference 
to large drawings, the structure and arrange- 
ment of the parts concerned in the disorder— 

| laying open the arcana of the nose, frontal 
sinuses, throat, voice- box and chest, and show- 
ing the intimate relations by whick these parts 
are connected, and the way in which modern 
science has found means to bring their inmost 
recesses under observation, and ee 
the precise knowledge of the present perio 
with the ante-Schneider days, when all ca- 
tarrhal deflaxions were held to be outpourings 
of the brain. It was demonstrated that the 
ordinary cold is simply, in the first instance; 
congestion of the warm, moist, blood-charged 
membrane, which lines all these cavities and 
is continuous throughout the series of them ; 
but that this congestion is apt to pass on, 
under unfavorable circumstances, to inflam- 
mation, and to consequent derangement of 
structure. The congestion merely means that 
more blood is thrust upon, and retained in, 
the minute channels and vessels of the mem- 
brane, than those channels and vessels can 
healthily accommodate. The first cause of 
this forced engorgement is that cold is exten- 
sively applied to the internal skin, which 
then, under the constringing and contracting 
influence, drives its own blood out, partly 
into these surcharged tracts of mucous mem-< 
brane. The injurious effect known as “ cold” 
is now sure to be realized if this external 
chill is experienced when the general system 
is weakened by exhaustion. It is also, in 
some persons, more apt to be produced at 
certain regular periods. 

The prevention of colds is to be accom- 
plished by keeping the skin in a healthy and 
vigorous state, so that it may at once resume 
its proper and normal condition when chills 
have been suddenly applied to it; then the 
internal congestions are avoided or removed 
simultanecusly with the external contraction 
and stagnation. The habitual use of cold 
bathing in the early morning is one very 
powerful means to this end; it trains the ves- 
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sels of the skin to rise vigorously into renewed| There is one expedient both for preventin: 
action after the application of a chill. The] and curing “colds,” which was not allud 
relaxing influence of over-heated apartments | to upon this occasion, but which is neverthe- 
should be avoided, because that saps the power | less as powerful as any of the measures which 
of vigorous reaction; but, in cold weather, | were described, and it may be drawn upon 
the utmost care should be taken to have the | in circumstances when those plans cannot be 
entire skin efficiently protected by warm | adopted, in consequence of the sufferer being 
clothing. The power of the system in periods | compelled by the exigencies of life to continue 
prone to the production of colds, and most | to meet exposure to chilling influences. This 
especially when the temperature of the ex- | is abstinence from drink, and liquid food of 
ternal air is between 32 and 40 degrees of| any kind, until the internal congestion is re- 
Fahrenheit’s heat scale (for that is the condi-| moved. The remedial action through the 
tion in which the danger is found to be most | skin does its work by drawing away the su- 
certainly incurred), should be more caréfully | perabundance of the circulating fluid from 
maintained by the judicious use of sustaining | the overcharged part. But this desirable re- 
food, and by the avoidance of every kind of | sult is even more certainly ensured if the gen- 
injurious derangement or excess. When once | eral bulk of the circulating fluid, or blood, is 
internal congestion has been set up, and the| diminished by withholding supplies of the 
cold has been “ caught,” the thing to be done | more liquid, or watery, ingredient ; which may 
is immediately to bring back vigorous circu- | be done where the digestive power is unim- 
lation and exhalation in the skin. The Turk-| paired, without in any way diminishing the 
ish bath’ is one of the most convenient and | richer, or more immediately nourishing por- 
certain of all contrivances for ensuring this | tion. The instant the general bulk of the cir- 
object ; in its absence the vapor bath, or kot | culating blood is diminished, the excess con- 
air bath, may be employed. The action of| tained in the congested and overcharged 
the bath is to be reinforced by the adminis- | membranes is withdrawn and the cold is re- 
tration of stimulants, first and foremost | lieved. Somewhat severe thirst sets in; but 
amongst which stands concentrated food. In- | curiously enough, simultaneously with the oc- 
deed, the Professor’s pet stimulaat seems to | currence of this thirst, the congested internal 
be “Whitehead’s Solid Essence of Beef,” a | membranes grow moist, and exhale gently and 
New South Wales preparation, in which the | naturally in consequence of the relief of the 
nutritious principle of an ox is condensed | overcharged vessels. All that is then neces- 
into about nine pounds of easily transportable | sary is to keep the supply of drink down to 
material, in which thirty pounds of beef are|the point which enables some measure of 
concentrated into one pound of little cakes, | thirst to be maintained; and during its main- 
each about the size of an ordinary silver five- | tenance there is not the slightest chance of the 
shilling piece, and weighing half an ounce. | recurrence of the cold. Dr. Thompson dwelt 
One cake is calculated to prepare two large | emphatically in his lecture upon the fact that, 
breakfast cups of good beef-tea. The pre- | whereas certain ailments, such as the eruptive 
paration differs from Liebig’s Extract of Meat | fevers, bring with them an almost complete 
chiefly in containing the gelatinous as well as | immunity from the recurrence of the affec- 
the fibrinous constituents of the flesh. The | tion, it is just otherwise with ordinary colds, 
Gresham Professor scattered the little round | The more frequently they occur, the more 
cakes, out of neat half-pound cases, liberally | frequently they may be looked for. They 
to his audience, recommending them to begin | bring with them increased susceptibility of the 
at onte to fortify themselves against the in-| internal membranes to congestive derange- 
clement atmospheric iufluences. He gaveone| ments. Under such circumstances diminution 
very interesting instance of the value and | of drink, sustained at the point of persistent 
power of this preparation by alluding to a| modern thirst, is the most powerful and cer- 
case that had fallen within his experience on | tain preventive of congestive disorder, and 
the very day of the lecture. A patient had|the most sure remover of undue internal 
been brought into the Brompton hospital in | susceptibility, that can be adopted—Littell’s 
a sinking state, resulting from inability to | Living Age. 
take food. He was at the time all but pulse- 

less and cold, and evidently on the brink of DEATH IN THE “SPARE-BED.” 

the grave. He was placed in bed,and acup-| On one occasion, having need to see a min- 
full of the beef-tea prepared from the “solid | ister early the morning after Conference ad- 
Essence” administered. The preparation was | journed, [ went to his boarding place, one of 
retained in the stomach, and in ten minutes | the choicest in the city. He and his room- 
from the time of its administration, there was | mate were making their toilet, and revealed 
a steady warmth all over the skin, and restored | their presence by hoarse and almost incessant 
circulation. coughing. Their entertainment had been 
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most hospitable; but they had been assigned 
to the “spare-room,” in that case an elegant 
a} artment, reserved for favored guests. The 
ryecious and yielding bed had an inviting 
look, but a damp and moldy smell. Indeed, 
the whole apartment revealed an alarming 
unfamiliarity with sunshine. But it was the 
“best room,” and any intimation from them 
that both room and bed were damp, had 
seemed rude and ungrateful. So they occu- 


from the effects of which one has since died, 
and the other still suffers. 

Said a pale and haggard sufferer not long 
since, “I think I should be able to visit my 
appointments at least a few times more, if the 
friends would not persist in putting me away 
in their chilly spare-rooms and damp beds.” 
When such cases have run their course, doc- 
tors may say, “ Died of hepatized lungs ;” 
but more will understand them if they say, 
“ Died of sleeping in spare- beds.” 

The motives of the good people cannot be 
questioned; but unwittingly they literally 
“kill with kindness.” In the name of the 
brotherhood, I protest if we are to occupy the 
“ spare-room,” and sleep in the “ spare-bed,” 
they should be dry and well aired. Ptvs. 

— Western Christian Advocate. 


a 
HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 


The subject of reducing letter postage to a 
uniform rate of one cent is in agitation, and 
the discussion makes it probable that the 
change will be accomplished one of these days. 
And when this is effected, the last plea for 
the franking privilege will be abolished. A 
letter that is “ not worth a cent,” need not be 
franked, certainly. Meanwhile it occurs to 


us to question whether the mails are used half 


so freely as they should be. Are there not 
thousands of people who might write, and 
ought to do it, but neglect it? A single line 
from an absent friend or connexion would 
often save anxiety, if not pain and unhappi- 
ness. But with many persons writing is a 
dreaded task ; and there are others who in- 
vest the act of penning a letter with such an 
air of formality, that they dislike to touch 
pen to paper. Writing should be as easy as 
talking in a land of cheap postage and free 
schools. But it is very well after all to be 
more careful how you write than how you 
speak ; and the habit of writing letters reacts 
on expression in conversation, making speech 
more guarded and correct. A good letter- 
writer is generally a good talker. Many let- 
ters are very unsatisfactory, from the neg- 
lect of a few obvious rules. Perhaps our 
readers will tolerate the recapitulation of a 
few simple hints 5 ats matters small, but 
really important. Nobody now heeds all the 


















minor rules that should be observed, though” 
everybody’s letter would be more satisfactory 
for attention even to minute particulars. 


First, then, as to date. If you live where 


streets are numbered, give street and number 
as well as the town, and if in the country, 
give post-office, county and State. The da 
of the week, as well as the day of the =i : 
and the year should bespecified. Much may 
depend on a date, and the day of the va 
often serves to verify or correct a careless 
figure. Write your signature carfully, legi- 
bly and fully. Form the habit, and care is — 
easy as carelessness. To a friend who knows” 
your writing no signature is necessary. But 
a stranger is often puzzled by the hopeless 
ambiguity of the marks which are supposed 
to represent a man’s name. Be particular 
about the direction also, giving in writing 
exact and easily read the residence of your 
correspondent. And next as to subject mat- 
ter. If business, let it be clearly expressed, — 
If yours is the opening letter, state intelligi- 
bly what you wish to propose; anticipatin 
such inquiries as your correspondent wil 
probably desire to have answered. If your — 


letter is a reply to another, let your correspon- ~ 


dent see what is your understanding of his — 


letter. In the careful times of our forefath- | 
ers, a letter usually commenced with a re- © 
capitulation of the points to be replied ta, 


We can hardly expect such exactness in these | 


days of hurry ; but where there is any chance | 
to understand a thing in two ways, your cor- 
respondent should be advised which way you § 
apprehend his words. _ Do not travel out of 
the record to say unnecessary things, which © 
you may be called upon tosubstantiate. And 
while paper, envelopes, and postage are so — 
cheap, do not mix business and gossip. 
Apropos, of gossip. In writing friendly 
letters, time permitting, say all the pleasant — 
things you can of persons mutually known to | 
you.and your correspondent. But whatever 
gall is in pet ink chemically, metaphorical- 
ly keep a 
post, for the bitter letter may be the last you 
will write, or your friend may die, before you 
have the opportunity by personal magnetism 


to remove the cruel effect of unkind words || 
written. Harsh writing has a horrid look; | 


and things which you may speak without of- 
fence, when written, seem unpardonable, 
Above all, except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity, do not write ill of a third person, or put 
your hand-to a letter which may make mis- 
chief past remedy. It is unsafe to talk badly 
about pecple, much more to write about them 
in that style. The friendly letter is the very ~ 
place for egotism. If you think a person 
wishes to hear from you, you may justly con- 
clude that he desires to hear and to know all 


| bitterness out. Never scold by | 
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about you. Show your interest in your cor-| Bonaparte, whose mandates kings and 
respondent by inquiries and comments con-| popes for a time obeyed, after spreading 
cerning him and his; but do yourself the | everywhere the terror of his name, after del- 
justice to suppose that he is interested in you | uging Europe with blood, and clothing its 
also. Convey information about whatever | nations in sackcloth, closed his days in ban- 
concerns you, if the subject be a proper one | ishment on a lonely island, almost literally 
to write about at all; ta/é on paper as you | exiled from the world, 
might talk by word of mouth. But remem-| What comments on the evanescence of hu- 
ber always that there are some things which | man greatness, especially’the greatness won 
never should be written, though they may be| by the sword! , These men all stood fora 
spoken. Words are forgotten, but the written | time on the very pinnacle of what the world 
letter remains. calls greatness, and each in turn made the 
The art of letter-writing should receive| earth tremble by their tread or their bare 
more attention than it usually obtains in| word; yet they severally died a miserable 
schools. What is called “composition” is | death—one by intoxication, or by poison min- 
often the merest waste of time. The unlucky.| gled with his wine; another by his own hand, 
pupil does not know what to say, or how to/a suicide; a third murdered by his friends, 
say it. Let him or her be required, instead, | and the last a lonely exile! How wretched 
to write a letter to somebody, pene a week, | the end of such greatness !— Herald of Peace. 
and a facility and correctness will be acquired mania aad 
which will be useful through life. An object Tae eee 
is before the writer of a letter definite and 1869. 1870. 
distinct; while in too many cases a séhool 
“ composition” is a dreary waste of words, or 





Rain during some portion o 


oy ipe ° the 24 hours...... -..+- see 9 days. , 
a childish burlesque upon authorship. Few, Rein ell or bene all day.....| 0 Me, ora . 
comparatively, write for the press. All| Snow, incl’g very slight falls} 2 Qo 
should write letters. And whoever can suc- | Cloudy, without storms.....| 13  “ 6 *8 


ceed in epistolary writing, can also turn his | Clear, a8 ordinarily accepted) 6 ‘* | 10 “ 
mind-to any other style of composition. For |e 
a good letter has in it the best elements of 


t So TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
every other form of writing —Ledger. 


ETC. 1869. 1870, 











Mean temperature of 4th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|54.39 deg. |53.50 deg. 


END OF FOUR GREAT MEN. 


The four conquerors most conspicuous in | yishest poi : 
the world’s history are Alexander, Hannibal, ‘ eeeiicaces cabapeeaeen $1.00 “ \84.50 « 
Cesar aud Bonaparte. What was their end? | Lowest do. do.  do./24.00 “ (35.00 * 

Alexander, after climbing the dizzy heights | Rat during the month, do.) 2.12in. | 5.60 in, 
of his ambition, his temples bound with chap- | P§47#8 during the month, 

: : ie g for 4 current weeks 

lets dipped in the blood of nillions, looked for 1869 and 5 for 1870, 1184 | 1655 
down upon a conquered world, wept that there dps inndcslinheontpaSetlians 
were no other worlds for him to conquer, set 
a city on fire, and died in a scene of drunken | Average of the mean temperature of 4th 
revelry and debauch. month for the past eighty-one years....\51.27 deg. 


Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment ee that| 





: entire period, 1865.........ccceseee see senees 56.50 ** 
and consternation of Rome, passed the at Lowest mean of temperature during that 
and ,having put all her armies to flight,| entire period, 1794 and 1798.......+-+0». 44.00 ‘* 
stripped “three bushels of gold rings from COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870, 
the fingers of her slaughtered knights,” and | First month.....s.seesseee oceeeee 4.28 inch. 4.07 inch. 
made her very foundations quake, fled from Stee eae Reeve cpetpats , pee da ae i 
his own country, hated by those who once ex- a co rer om «oh Bai ae 

. é > . : Fourth month.........+.. oeeeees 212 5.60 
ultingly united his name with that of their nibinidiniatiley |. equalities 
God, calling him Hani-Aal, and died at last DR ercpneantqcentiesess 16.46 “ 16.26 # 
g 


The above exhibit shows the temperatures of the 


wept and unhonored in a foreign land. month under review to liave varied but little from 
last year, although more than two degrees above 


_ Laesar, after “conquering eight hundred | tn, average for the past eighty-one years. The 
cities, dyeing his garments in the blood of | -ain has been very much in excess of last year, al- 
millions of his foes, and pursuing to death the | though the totals for the four months vary less than 
only rival he ever had en earth, was misera- a quarter of an inch from each other. While as to 
bly assassinated by those whom he consid- the deaths, deduct one fifth for the extra week of 
ered his nearest friends. and in the very place 1870, and they will stand for this year 1324, against 

’ 


‘ : : J 1184 for 1869. In reference to these the slight vari- 
oer it had been his greatest ambition to | ations one week fom another this year las been 
Teach. 


somewhat remarkable, — viz. : 


by poison administered by his own hand, un- 
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Week ending Fourth month 2, 326 
“c sé 


9, 328 
“ “ 16, 335 
“ ‘“ 23, 338 
bs * 30, 328 


On the 12th inst. a remarkable and sudden change 
took place in the temperature, by most persons (the 
writer included) thought to be unprecedented so 
early in the season, though repeatedly equalled or 
exceeded during midsummer. Upon application to 
Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsivania Hospital, on this 
point, expecting his information to be confirmatory, 
he kindly replies: 

‘¢The thermometer fell from 84 degrees at 3 P.M. 
to 58 degrees at 6 P.M.—-a fall of 26 degrees in three 
hours; and by 6 A.M. of 16th to 43 degrees—a fall 
of 41 degrees in 15 hours. 

‘¢This, though unusual, is not unprecedented, as 
on the 8th of Second month, 1861, the thermometer 
fell fifty-two degrees in sixteen hours, from forty-nine 
degrees above to three degre.s below zero. On the 
same day in Boston it fell sixty-five degrees in the 
same time.” 

On the 16th inst., we clipped from papers from 
different sections of the country the following con- 
trasts : 

** Large hauls of shad are now being made in the 
Passaic river.’’ 

‘‘They have tolerably good sleighing yet in north- 
ern Maine.” 

Heavy freshets have again taken place during 
this month. At Harrisburg, the Susquehanna was 
fourteen feet above low water mark, completely 
submerging Independence Island. ‘The Lehigh was 
within four feet of the depth reached in 1868’’— 
while near Wilmington, Del., the marshes were 
badly overflowed. 

» From an eastern paper of the 14th we quote: 

‘* There is a heavy freshet in the Mississippi. At 
Quincy, [ll., the river is eight miles wide, and 
West Quincy is entirely under water. The track 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is covered 
for five miles. The river was still rising last even- 
ing.” 

Philada., 5th mo. 3, 1870. 


— -—+ wee - — — 


ACCURACY. 


I do not know that there is anything, ex- 
cept it be humility, which is so valuable as 
an incident of education as accuracy. And 
accuracy can be taught. Direct lies told to 
the world are as dust in the balance when 
weighed against the falsehoods of inaccuracy. 
These are the fatal things. And they are all- 
pervading. I scarcely care what is taught to 
the young if it will but implant in them the 
habit of accuracy. 

Now, look at the matter in this light. Take 
the speech of any man for any given day. 
For once that he wilfully gives a wrong color 
(with an eye to his own interests) to anything 
which he states or -narrates, he mistakes or 
misdescribes twenty times, on account of his 
inability to tell anything accurately. 

Besides there is an important result from 
a habit of accuracy, that it produces truthful- 
ness, even on those occasions where a man 
would be tempted to be untruthful. He 
gradually gets to love accuracy more even 


J. M. Extis. 


than his own interests: at last he has a pas 
sion for accuracy.—Arthur Helps. 








ITEMS. 

A terrific hail storm broke over this city shortly 
after two o’clock, on First-day, the 8th inst. It ex. 
ceeded in severity the memorable storm of Ninth 
month 25th, 1867, and although its track was per. 
haps less extensive, its destructiveness was greater, 
The loss by breaking of windows and skylights ig 
estimated at not less than $250,000, while the in. 
cidental damage by water is probably as much 
more. West Philadelphia, Germantown and Cam. 
den suffered little. The central portion of the city, 
east of Sixth street, suffered less than the other 
portions. A large proportion of the hailstone 
measured from four to six inches in circumference, 
and some even exceeded that size. The damage to 
the vegetable and other crops in the neighborhood 
of the city is very great. 

About six o’clock the city was again visited bya 
storm, which lasted about twenty minutes. Dur. 
ing its continuance the rain poured down in tor. 
rents, and for a short time hail fell, but the pieces 
were not so large as at the first storm. 


Tue colored people of Augusta, Georgia, made all 
arrangements to celebrate the adoption of the fif. 
teenth amendment on the 26th of Fourth month, 
that being the day recommended by the Central 
Committee of the Union, and generally observed by 
their race throughout the country. But hearing 
later that the people of Confederate sympathies had 
determined to decorate the soldiers’ graves on that 
day, they magnanimously postponed their own de- 
monstration until the 27th. This generous people 
did yet more for their vilifiers and persecutors, 
Many of them opened their flower gardens to the 
ladies, and thus contributed directly to the decora- 
tion ceremonies. If the Southern white people 
would emulate this magnanimity, there would soon 
be an end to the bitterness and violence now 80 
prevalent in that section. 


YESTERDAY, 5th inst., witnessed the disintegration 
of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society. The 
ceremonies were very interesting. Those who had 
toiled and struggled for thirty-seven years in behalf 
of an oppressed race, and in favor of a principle 
which has now been incorporated in the Federal 
Constitution, met to congratulate and bid good-bye. 
If there were sorrows at separation, they were more 
than compensated by joys over a work long post 
poned, but at last well accomplished. Not even 
the organizations that withstood the Inquisition, 
and brought the Puritan faith out of the fires of 
proscription, underwent so many vicissitudes as 
did the Anti-Slavery Society of Pennsylvania. The 
gorgon Slavery attempted to crush its youth with 
shout, and stone, and fire-brand. Its mature age 
was set upon by mob and violence. Its ripe years 
were met with jest and contumely, and to these 
was added every other exhibition that malice could 
invent or bigotry inspire. Yet the Society lived 
and labored on, patiently and-unremittingly. It 
expires only after victory. Wegrecall the incidents 
of its history. We will learn the beauty of an 
earnest hope, the confidence of a zealous right, the 
constancy of a settled purpose, as they abided in 
and gave enthusiasm to an organization whose 
heart beat for all humanity.»—The Press. 


Tue National Pharmaceutical Association, at its 
late session in Washington, admitted Dr. Charles 
H. Thomas as a representative of the Women’s 
Medical College to its privileges. 
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FOR RENT, 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods StOre, | xu-sssingos, tm ver, ur snes tom Rtas 


handsome Country Residence, nine rooms, with ever 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- | Convenience, Bath, Hot and Cold Water, Ice-house, filled, 


plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 

Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 

Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 

Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 

Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 

Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 

All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 

Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 


large Lawn, plenty of Shade, Carri 
Rent $300. Inquire of 
51 


peenouse and Stabling. 
HERBERY J. LLOYD, 
112 South Fourth St. 


THE 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 


N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


oat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 


White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 

Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5 —down to old prices. 
Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


35 416 sn 


LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 
pa The only complete Edition—in Cloth, red 


75 cts.; Sheep, 75 cts 
_ ‘HE ‘CRUCIFIED and QUICKENED CHRIS- 
TIAN, vy WM. Dett. lu tlexibie cloth, 15 cts. per copy. $1.50 
per doz In paper, 10 cts., $1.09 per doz. Greater reduction in 


( itous distribution. 
Pt EMOIE OF JOHN ROBERTS. Flexible cloth, 


20 cts , $2.00 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
Any person forwarding $1.00 will receive a copy of each, post- 
paid, to their address. 3wi 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A, ELLISON. 
455 Fourth Avenue, 3 doors below 31st St., 
49528 ___ New York. ; 
JUST RECEIVED, 


A handsome assortment of FRENCH CHINA DECO- 





PURELY MUTUAL. 


LOW RATES. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after Ooe Annual Pay- 


meat. 


Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules aad Plans of the Company far. 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 


the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLear, Eow. Brineuorst, Jr., 
Wituam Bosu, Wittram G, Gissons, 
Tuomas D. Wess, Georee W. Srons, 
Witiiam Cansy, Joun V. Ricz, 
Georce W. Buss, Witiiam H. Sqrer, 
Wuuiam 8. Hivizs, Samug. Bancrort, Jr. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 


DR. H. TOWNSEND’S 
TURKISH BATH, 


1514 Vine St., Philadelphia. 


All should give them atrial. They are perfectly 
safe and very healthful. Ladies’ hours, 9 to 1. 








PPER SETS, new styles; also, a general L I 
Saat of articles, suitable for family use, at| Gentlemen; 2} to 9. Single Bath, $1.00. Twelve 
reduced prices. M. A. SHAW, Tickets, $10.00. 5s v14 

41657 N. K. cor. Arch and 7th Sts., Philada. — ea 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


m29ps23. «33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 
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DESIRABLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden S8ts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has tow a complete assortment of goods for Friends, 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 


8u or sony Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawis—uew importation. 
Brown and Mode [ndia Silks—best quality. 
Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 
Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 
Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 
Geee De Leons, 25 cw. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 
Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawie and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 
Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 
Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &e. &c. 
ewm vs - . 


Swarthmore College. 


Stockholders and others desiring to enter students 
for the next school year are requested to make ap- 
plication tothe undersigned before the 29thof Sixth 
month next, stating the correct name, age and pre- 
vious education of tue applicant, and whether the 

ts or guardians are stockholders, members of 
the Society of Friends, or otherwise. 

In entering studeuts, the childreu and wards of 
stockholders, if properly qualified, will take prece- 
dence ; next to these, those whose parents or guar- 
dians are Friends; and if vacancies still remain, a 
selection will te made from among the other appli- 
canta, those qualified to enter the higher classes, 
and intendiog tv graduate, being always preferred. 

The price of Board and Taition will be the same 
as at preseot—8350 for the school year, including 
the use of books. 

Care will be taken to notify all applicants whether 
they will be received ur uot, as soou as practicable 
after the date named. 

Printed Catalogues, and «lso copies of the Minutes 
of the last Annual Meeting, will be furnished on 
application to the undersigued. Many of the stock- 
holders have been necessarily omitted in the distri- 
bution of the Minutes, on acconat of their post-office 
addresses not being known; an omission which we 
will be glad to supply, on being advised by letter of 
the pamphlet not having been received, and how to 


direct it. 
EDWARD PARRISH, President, 
Oakdale, Delaware Co., P. 





423 $28 


Kast Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Languages extra. 
CHAS. H. DARLINGTON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For farther information address ISAAC BAKER, 
Superintendent, 
312 64 East Hamburg, Krie Co., N. Y. 
ee 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. RLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. oor. 7th and Arch Sts 


MARKET STREET. 


905 905 
CUTLERY 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


Clothes Wringers, Table Cutlery, 

Carpet Sweepers, Scissors and Shears, 
Ironing Tables, Bread and Cake Boxes, 
Hanging Safes, Coffee and Teapots, 
Infants’ Bath Tubs, Tea Trays and Waiters, 
Flating Machines, Cream Freezers, 
Fluting Scissors, Water Coolers, 
Smoothing Irons, Fariuva Boilers, 

Clothes Horses, Coffee Mills, 

Shoe Blacking Stands, Galvanized Waiters, 
Chamois Skins, Rubber Handle Kn-_ves, 
Britannia Ware, Ivory Handle Kuives, 
Deed and Bond Boxes, Umbrella Stands, 
Children’s Table Trays, Bird Cages. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Table Mats, Buckets, Plated Forks, 
Steak Broilers, Brushes, Plated Spvons, 
Tea Strainers, Hammers, Hair Pincers, 
Wafile Irons, Hatchets, Curling Irons, 
Crumb Travs, Baskets, Lunch Baskets, 
Lap Boards, Tacks, Clothes Lines, 
Pie Boards, Whisks, Tin Ware, 
Spice Boxes, Bells, Tack Claws. 


Persons about to begin housekeeping will do well to 
give us a call befure purchasing elsewhere. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
905 Market St., Philada. 


SPECIALTIES. 


We have recently opene! Linen Hdkfs at 6 and 
10 cts.,—old prices ; fiaer, 12} and 16 ets. ; very fine, 
20 and 25 cts. Towels, Napkins, Doylics, &c., at 
proportionably low rates. Kid Gloves, Black and 
Colors, 75 cts. Madonnas and Brocade Mohairs, 
31 cts. Chene and Marl Poplius, 31, 37} and 50.. 
Also an assor'ment of fine Dress Goods, selected 
with special care for our plain trade, A few more 
Colored Siiks to be closed at a sacrifice: 430 521 


NEAPOLITAN SILKS. 


We have now open a lot of these very desirable 
goods. Also a lot of Plain Colored Mcbair Al- 
pacas, imported expressly for the plain trade. 
Closing out our Colored Silks at a sacrifive. One 
lot double width Poplin Alpacas, j yd. wide, 25 
cts. One lot double width Madonnas and Bro- 
cade Mohairs, reduced from 50 to 3. cts. Witha 
variety of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROs., 
26 South Second St., Philada , 
Between Market and Chestnut. 
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